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(Coneluded from page £2.) 

With regard to wages, it may sound strange- 
ly, yet I believe it to be true, that thé real 
interest of al! farmers is, that wages should 
be high, and for this reason. A labouring man 
is not a mere machine—a human poor-box— 


into whose mouth is put a eu number of | lead mine. 
iving being, |the barn-yard, and that whatever temptations 


cents, never to re-appear, but a 
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fill 2 single corner of it. In England, it is sup- 
posed necessary, before renting land, that the 
tenant should have a working capital, of gt 
or forty dollars an acre, to employ. It is cal- 
culated that, besides lime and other enriching 
substances, the cost of the mere animal ma- 
nures applied to the soil of England, amounts 
to three hundred millions of dollars; being 
more than the value of the whole of its foreign 
commerce. Yet the grateful soil yields back 
with interest all that is thus lavished upon it. 
And so it would do here, if we would onl 
trust the earth with any portion of our capital. 
But this we rarely do. A farmer who has 
made any money spends it not in his business, 
but in some other occupation. He buys more 
land, when he ought to buy more manure ; or 
he puts out his money in some joint stock 
company, to convert sunshine into moonshine ; 
or else he — shares in some gold mine or 
ely upon it, our richest mine is 


with wants and desires, which he will not fail| stocks or shares may offer, the best invest- 
to gratify the moment he possesses the means. | ment for a farmer is live stock and plough- 
If he can earn only a scanty pitiance, just} shares. 


enough to keep him alive, he starves on ac- 


Another defect of our farming is, that we do 


cordingly—his food bread and water—a half-| not raise sheep enough. Some years since, 


fed, half-clad, wholly untaught animal, with a} we were among the first to im 


rt the meri- 


useless mouthful of carnivorous teeth; but if| noes, and to indulge in the wildness of that 
his wages increase, he instantly employs them | extravagance, until we had secured vast num- 
in comforts, in clothes for himself and family, | bers of these high-priced animals, without any 
and as he rises in the scale, ventures on the | previous accumulation of roots to sustain them, 


taste of meat. He employs a tailor, a shoe- 
maker, a hatter, a butcher, and these in turn 


purchase the materials of their trade from the disenchanted us. 


The labourer becomes thus | only in palaces but in sheepfolds, ‘a favourite 
a customer of himself, and the payer of other| has no friends.”’ 


farmer himself. 


customers, and the farmer receives back with 
abundant interest, the difference which he 
advances in the first instance between high 
wages and low wages. It is for this reason 





and then found that we should have to pur- 
chase expensive food for them. ‘That at once 
It was then seen that not 


To enthusiasm succeeded 
disappointment and disgust, and these unhappy 
victims were sacrificed to the knife, for no 
other crime than their appetite. We have not 
yet outgrown this horror—but it was entirely 


that one of our shrewdest farmers used to say, | our own fault. ‘There are many parts of the 
yes, give our labourers good wages and they | state where sheep would take care of them- 


will buy our beef. ‘Thus, too, the bounties of| selves in the woods, during the greater part of 


Providence go round a beneficent circle ; and, 
after making the labourer better clad, better 
taught, in short, a better man, the farmer him- 
self is richer for the very benefits he dispenses. 





the year, and the root crops would furnish a 
cheap and wholesome support during the re- 
muinder. 

And this leads to the great improvement 


Depend upon it, there is no surer sign of na-/ which, of all others, we most need, which is the 
tional on than high wages; and God | multiplication of root crops. 


grant that for many a long year it may be the 


No soil can withstand a succession of grain 


lot of our countrymen, who subsist by the | crops; and, instead of letting it lie fallow in 


labour of their hands, to work well, to be paid | order to recruit from its exhaustion, as was the | for the trim grass-plot, the nice border, the 


well, and to live well. 


| gigantie family of weeds—not to speak of the 
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manure with which to return to the grain 
crops. Now this should be our effori—more 
roots, more cattle, more manure, then more 

in. We cannot much err in the choice of 
these roots. Common turnips, Swedish tur- 
nips, mangel wurzel, are all good, though in 
various degrees; but perhaps’ the sugar-beet 
will be found the best of all—not for the pur- 
pose, at least at present, of making sugar—but 
as the most nutritious food for cattle, and the 
most milk-producing vegetable for cows in the 
winter. These root crops will grow abun- 
dantly; and what I shoul Rioeaielly desire to 
see is, that we would confide in our long and 
mild autumns, and see if they would not yield 
us acrop of rots planted immediately as the 
grain harvests were removed, so as to be ready 
by winter for the cattle. 

Another thing which we should sirive to 
amend is, the unfarmer-like and slovenly ap- 
pearance of our fields. Clean cultivation is 
like personal neatness to an individual—a great 
attraction to a farm; but who can see, without 
mortification, our fields of Indian corn or pota- 
toes, just as they are verging to maturity, out- 
topped and stifled by a rival crop of weeds, 
which seem waiting with impatience for the 
removal of the real crops, when they and all 
their seed may take exclusive possession of 
the ground! The tule of farming should be, 
never to let any thing grow in our fields which 
we did not put there; and the value, as well 
as the beauty of the crop, would more than 
pay the expense of removing these noxious 
intruders. 

Nor do we pay sufficient attention to our 
gardens. We are too often content with a 
small enclosure, where a few peas and beans, 
and a little salad, are left to struggle with a 
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requent inroads from the pigs—and what can 
be saved comes at last on our tables the scanty 
companions of the masses of animal food 
which form almost our exclusive subsistence. 
For such a wilderness, how easy would it be 
to substitute the cheap and wholesome luxury 
of many vegetables which would grow with- 
out’ the least trouble, and, while they gave 
variety to our tables, would diminish our 
excessive and expensive use of animal food! 

The same want of neatness pervades the 
exterior of our dwellings. We look in vain 


old plan, the better practice now is, to plant in| roses, the cliwbing vines, and all the luxu- 
the same field a crop of foots, These draw) riance of our native wild flowers. These 
our crops do not equal those of England. It/ their nourishment from a lower region than the |cheap and easy works, which seem rifles, 
is, that our farms are too large—too large for) grain crops do; they derive a great part of make up the great mass of enjoyments ; they 
the means we employ in farming them, Agri-| their food from the atmosphere by their large|are the innocent occupations of the young 
culture is the only pursuit I know, where the | leaves, which at the same time shelter the soil | members of the family—the elegant luxury of 
owner does not per his capital in his busi-| from the extreme heats; they provide a fresh| them all; and they impress even a passing 
ness. He rents or buys a large farm, and then | and juicy food for cattle during the winter, thus | stranger with a sense of the taste and ease of 
has nothing left to stock it with. He might as|enabling us to keep a large stock, which in| the farmer. 

well rent a large store without goods enough to | addition to the profit of them, furnish abundant} In frvits, too, we are deficient. 









And now we come to the real reason wh 


Our climate 
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invites us to plant, and there is scarcely a sin- 
gle fruit which will not grow in the open air, 
and all of them prosper with a little shelter. 
Undoubtedly there are insects which infest 
them; but these, care will exterminate. Un- 
doubtedly some species are short-lived, but it 
is easy to provide a succession; and even many 
productions which we used to think uncon- 
genial to our climate will succeed if we will 
only try them. For instance, I am satisfied, 
from my own experience, that every farmer 
may have his patch of grapes quite as readily 
as he can his patch of beans or peas. He has 
only to plant his cuttings, as he would Indian 
corn, at sufficient distances to work them with 
the hoe-harrow. They will live through the 
winter without any covering, and with less 
labour than Indian corn, because the corn re- 
quires re-planting every year; while the vines 
will last for a century. He will thus provide 
a healthful pleasant fruit for his family use, or 
a profitable article for the market. 

I was about to name one more improvement, 
but I hesitate about it—I mean the substitution 
of oxen for horses on farms. All the theory 
is in favour of the ox. He costs little, works 
hard, he eats little, and when we have done 
with him he is worth more than when we 
began; whereas a horse costs much, eats 
much, and when he dies, is worth compara- 
tively nothing. Yet, after all, it will be diffi- 
cult to bring the ox into fashion. He has a 
failing which, in this country, is more fatal 
than madness to a dog—he cannot “ go ahead ;” 
and it seems a severe trial for our impatient 
American nature to creep behind an ox-plough, 
or to doze in an ox-cart. And then there is a 
better reason, in small farms, where both oxen 
and horses cannot be kept, for the preference 
of the horse. The ox can do only farm work, 
and is utterly useless for the road. He is of 
no benefit to the farmer's family. We can 
neither make a visit with him, nor go to 
church with him, nor go to court with him; 
and if the present immense political assemblies 
are to continue in fashion, they would be like 
the buffalo meetings in the prairies, and it 
would be more difficult than it now is in politi- 
cal conventions to find out whose ox gored his 
neighbour’s. 

‘There was one caution which I would have 
ventured to offer some years ago—against the 
indulgence of expensive habits of living, and 
an undue preference of things foreign over the 
fruits of our own industry—but which, I re- 
joice to think, is no longer necessary. Long 
may it continue so. Simplicity and frugality 
are the basis of all independence in farmers. 
If our mode of living be plain, it belongs to 
our condition; if our manners seem cold, or 
even rough, they are at least natural, and their 
simple sincerity will gain nothing by being 
polished into duplicity. Though Italian man- 
tel pieces and folding-doors are indispensable 
to happiness in cities, they are not necessary 
to the welcome of country hospitality. If a 
finer gloss be given to foreign fabrics, let us be 
content with the simpler dresses which come 
from our own soil and our own industry ; they 
may not fit us quite as well, but, rely on it, 
they become us far better; and if we must 
needs drink, let us prefer the unadulterated 
juice of our own orchards to all exotic fer- 


mentations—even to that bad translation into 
French of our own cider, called champagne. 

T have spoken of farms and of farming; let 
me add a few words about the farmer. ‘The 
time was, when it was the fashion to speak ef 
the Pennsylvania farmer as a dull, plodding 
person, whose proper representative was the 
Conestoga horse by his side ; indifferent to the 
education of his children, anxious only about 
his large barn, and when the least cultivated 
part of the farm was the parlour. ‘These cari- 
catures, always exaggerated, have passed away, 
and the Pennsylvania farmer takes his rank 
among the most intelligent of his countrymen, 
with no indisposition for improvements beyond 
the natural caution with which all new thin 
should be considered before they are adopted. 
But an unwillingness to try what is new forms 
no part of the American character. How can 
it be, since our whole government is a novel- 
ty; our whole system of laws is undergoing 
constant changes ; and we are daily encounter- 
ing, in all the walks of life, things which startle 
the more settled habits of the old world, 
When such novelties are first presented, the 
European looks back to know what the past 
would think of it—the American looks for- 
ward to find how it will affect the future; the 
European thinks of his grand-fathers—the 
American of his grand-children. ‘There was 
once a prejudice against all these things— 
against what was called theory and book-farm- 
ing—but that absurdity has passed away. In 
all other occupations, men desire to know how 
others are getting on in the same pursuits else- 
where; they inform themselves of what is 
passing in the world, and are on the alert to 
discover and adopt improvements. The farm- 
ers have few of these advantages; they do not 
meet daily at exchanges to concentrate all the 
news of commerce; they have no factories, 
where all that is doing among their competi- 
tors abroad is discussed; no agent to report 
the slightest movements which may affect their 
interests. They live apart, they rarely come 
together, and have no concert of action. Now, 
this defect can be best supplied by reading 
works devoted to their interest, because they 
may fill up the leisure hours which might 
otherwise be wasted in idleness or misemploy- 
ed in dissipation; and as some sort of news- 
paper is almost a necessary of life, let us select 
one which, discarding the eternal violence of 
party politics, shall give us all that is useful or 
new in our profession. ‘This society has en- 
deavoured to promote such a one in the Farm- 
er’s Cabinet, a monthly paper, exclusively 
occupied with the pursuits of agriculture— 
where we may learn what is doing in our line 
over all the world, at so cheap a rate that, for 
a dozen stalks of corn, or a bushel of wheat or 
potatoes, we may have a constant source of 
pleasing and useful information. 

I think, however, that we must prepare our- 
selves for some startling novelties in farming. 
We were taught in our youth to consider fire 
and water as the deadliest foes. They are at 
last reconciled, and their union has produced 
the master-power of the world. Steam has 
altered the whole routine of human labour; it 
has given to England alone the equivalent in 
labour of four hundred millions of men. As 
yet, commerce and manufactures alone have 


felt its influence, but it cannot be that this 
gigantic power will long be content to remain 
shut up in factories and ships. Rely upon it, 
steam will before long run off the track into 
the fields, for, of all human employments, 
farm-work is at this moment the most depend- 
ent on mere manual labour. Be not, therefore, 
surprised if we yet live to see some steam- 
plough making its hundred furrows in our 
fields, or some huge engine, like the extinct 
mammoth, roving through the western forests, 
and mowing down the woods, like a cradler in 
the harvest-field. Wild as this seems, there is 
nothing in it stranger that what we have all 
witnessed already. When Fulton and Oliver 
Evans first talked to us about the steamboat 
and the railroad, we thought t!.em insane, and 
already we enjoy more than they ever antici- 
pated in their most sanguine moments. One 
of these applications of steam—the raising of 
water for agriculture—I have already attempted, 
in my own small way. You know that the 
greatest enemy of our farming is the drought 
of midsummer, when all vegetation withers, 
and the decaying crops reproach us with suf- 
fering the magnificent rivers by their side to 
pass away. In the southern climates of the 
old world, men collect with great toil the 
smallest rills, and make them wind over their 
fields—the hand-bucket of Egypt, the water- 
wheel of Persia, all the toilsome contrivance 
of manual labour, are put in requisition to 
carry freshness and fertility over fields not 
wanting them more than ourown. With far 
greater advantages, absolutely nothing has yet 
been done in that branch of cultivation; may 
we not hope that these feeble means of irri- 
gation may be superseded by steam, when a 
few bushels of coal may disperse over our 
fields, from our exhaustless rivers, abundant 
supplies of water? 

All these improvements which may adorn or 
benefit our farms are recommended to us not 
only by our own individual interests, but by 
the higher sentiment of our duty to the coun- 
try. This is essentially a nation of farmers. 
No where else is so large a portion of the com- 
munity engaged in farming ; no where else are 
the cultivators of the earth more independent 
or more powerful. One would think that in 
Europe the great business of life was to put 
each other to death; for so large a proportion 
of men are drawn from the walks of produc- 
tive industry, and trained to no other occupation 
except to shoot foreigners always, and their 
own countrymen occasionally; while here, 
the whole energy of all the nation is directed 
with intense force upon peaceful labour. A 
strange spectacle this, of one, and one only, 
unarmed nation on the face of the earth! There 
is abroad a wild struggle between existing 
authorities and popular pretensions, and our 
own example is the common theme of applause 
and denunciation. It is the more important, 
then, for the farmers of this country to be true 
to their own principles. The soil is theirs— 
the government is theirs—and on them depends 
mainly the continuance of their system. That 
system is, that enlightened opinion and the 
domestic ties are more stable guarantees of 
social tranquillity than mere force, and that 
the government of the plough is safer, and, 
when there is need, stronger than the govern- 
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a 
which, by degrees, obtain a superiority over | first take the census to determine their number, | friend had never been in trade, they thought it 
those that are hurtful to us. | and Congress having neglected to insert this| singular that he should keep such a sum of 
Thus many sorts of beetles, particularly of | very important item in the law furnishing in-| money in a till: however, they examined all 
the family of ground-beetles a de- | structions to the marshals who perform that| apartments carefully, but in vain, and after 
stroy a multitude of the pupe of moths lying | duty, we must arrive at a probable result by | repeated attempts to discover it gave over the 
in the earth. Many flies, allied to our house | approximation. The census for 1840 not having }search. ‘They sold his collection of books to 
fly, but much larger, lay their eggs in living) been completed yet, we must go by that of| an eminent bookseller, and paid the legacies m 
caterpillars and destroy them. But the oon 1830, when it was estimated that Pennsylvania} proportion. ‘The singularity of the cireum- 
useful are the Ichneumonide. ‘The females of contained 150,000 farmers. Now how many | stancé occasioned them frequently to converse 
this numerous family, 1300 species of which | rats has each farmer, on an average, to support | about it, and they recollected among the books 
Professor Gravenhorst has described in Europe | out of the proceeds of his industry, throwing | sold, there was a folio edition of Tillotson’s 
alone, lay their eggs entirely in the bodies of | the mice into the bargain? Would ten be too| Sermons. ‘The probability of this being what 
other insects, high an average? I think not; for although} was alluded to by the word “Till,” on the 
The manner in which these Ichneumonide |some very nice, careful farmers have but a| piece of paper, made one of them wait upon 
accomplish their work of destruction is highly | small stock, others make up for their deficiency | the bookseller who had purchased the books, 
curious and interesting. All the species are|by their hundreds. Well, we will say ten to|and asked him if he had the edition of Tillot- 
furnished at the end of the body with an ovi-|each, on an average, and if any think the! son, which had been among the books sold to 
positor, composed of several bristles attached | number too great or too small, they may cal-|him? On his replying in the affirmative, and 
together, with which they pierce the larve of | culate for themselves. ‘Ten rats, ata pint each | the volume being handed down, the gentlemen 
other insects, and introduce their eggs into the per week, is upwards of eight bushels a year| immediately purchased them, and examining 
flesh of the wounded animals. In some, this for each farmer in the state, or one million two| the ieaves, found bank notes singularly dis- 
sting is longer than the whole body, sometimes | hundred thousand bushels for the whole num-| persed in various parts of the volumes to the 
more than an inch long, namely, in those spe-|ber!! ‘This sounds large, but I think it within | amount of £700. But what is perhaps no less 
cies which seek the objects of their persecution | the mark. remarkable, the bookseller informed him that 
in the interior of trees or wood that has been| Put this at fifty cents a bushel, which is cer-| a gentleman at Oxford, reading in his catalogue 
much and deeply perforated by the insects | tainly too low, and the amount of loss sustained | of this edition, had written to him, and desired 
which reside within. They perceive, either|in each year is $600,000, being legal interest) that it might be sent to him, which was ac- 
by their sense of smelling or by their antenna, | On ten millions of capital. A pretty consider-| cordingly done, but the bindings of the books 
that their prey is at hand, and introduce their | able sum this, and it is neither more nor less | not meeting with the gentleman’s approbation, 
eggs, not without difficulty, into the bodies of| in consequence of its being sustained by a large | they had been returned and laid upon his (the 
the larve living in the wood. Some attack|number of persons. We have laws giving|bookseller’s) shelves until the day the notes 
caterpillars feoding openly on plants, others|premiums for wolf scalps, fox scalps, wild-| were found.— London paper. 
perforate the various excrescenees, or gall-nuts,|cat scalps, &c. &c., and this description of| 




























which also contain larve ; there are even many | legislation seems to be very popular in Penn- = 

species, scarcely visible to the -naked eye, sylvania, for there is scarcely a session of the | For “ The Friend.” 
which lay their eggs in the eggs of other in-| legislature without some enactment in regard | STANZAS. 

sects, such as butterflies, and thus anticipate |to these vermin, yet the rats have so far es- 

their destruction. caped the attention of politicians. mere ar 


The eggs are hatched within the body of 


I have been thinking what it would cost to| And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
the living insect, and the young parasites, in 


extirpate the whole race of rats in this state, | “mine in that land; and he began to be in want— 


the most literal sense, fatten on the entrails of |and am inclined to the opinion, that one tenth Loke 15. 14. 

their prey. At last the wounded caterpillar | part of one year’s depredation would destroy How bright and beautiful our world ! 
sinks, the enemies escape through the skin, the whole race amongst us; and if the legisla- How rich in all that Nature brings ; 
and become pupa ; or the caterpillar, notwith-| ture don’t engage in its accomplishment, the Abose—ercend ~ beneath ovr fist, 
standing its internal parasites, enters the pupa | farmers must go to work in good earnest, each oe ere her omeiags 

state, but instead of a butterfly, one or more | for himself, and the enemy will soon be con- The esapthag tréntoris potted around, 
Ichneumonide appear. To these wonderful | quered by united exertion. And deep rich founts of sympathy 
animals we often owe the preservation of our Now for the way ; every farmer should have | In many a kindred heart are found. 


a terrier or rat-catching dog, and a pair of fer- 
rets, and the business will soon be accumplish- 
ed. The ferrets pass into the lodgings of the 


orchards, woods, and grain. 
Besides the above mentioned Ichneumonide, 
ants, field or tree bugs, and many sorts of spi- 


Yet—there’s a famine in the land, 
And who has not “ began to be 
In want 1”—who does not sometimes feel 


ders, contribute greatly in extirpating various | rats, and either catch them or drive them out, The hambled spirit’s poverty ? 
insects. when the dogs pick them up in a twinkling. Though of earth's treasures all the best, 
(To be continued.) Several farmers have adopted this plan with The purest, to our lot may fall, 


Though rich in intellectual gifts, 


complete success, and if others would wish to We're poor indeed—if these be all. 


try it, the editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet can 
inform such where ferrets can be procured at If - our aoe drawn +4 
. rom plants which have on earth their r 

vietareqrentes amr - Tow bright their hour of blossoming, 7 

At last we gather bitter fruit : 
Oh let us, ere it ripen, ere 

Seven Hundred Pounds accidentally found. Of Heaven's free gifts we spend our share, 
—Two gentlemen who had been left executors| Sty jet ibe the. immortal raul 
of the will of a friend, on examining the pro- Tee 
perty left by the testator, found they could not Then will the countless treasures, pour’d 
discharge the legacies by some hundreds of Around our daily paths on earth, 
pounds; astonished at this circumstance, as Be thankfully received—but not, 
the deceased had frequently informed them he Valued above their real worth ; 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
RATS. 


Suffer not your Substance to be devoured 
by Rats.—An eminent English agricultural 
writer estimates that each and every rat in that 
country, eats and destroys, on an average, one 
pint of grain, or its equivalent in other food, 
per week, and there is no good reason for sup- 
posing that our republican rats on this side of 
the Atlantic, are less voracious than their Eu- 
ropean brethren and sisters. Now, as this 


— 


description of vermin are pretty liberally en-| should have more than sufficient for that pur- A easel note. will be given 
tertained by farmers generally throughout| pose, they made the most diligent search pos- To those who view it as a scene, 
Pennsylvania, it appeared desirable that an/| sible among his papers, &c., and found a scrap Through which their pathway leads to Heaven. 
estimate should be made of the aggregate|of paper on which was written “seven hun- 

amount of the cost of their keep in this com-|dred pounds [$3395] in 7¥il.”" This they 1840. 

monwealth; and, in order to do this, we must} took in the literal sense of it; but as their ee 
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For“ The Friend.” | employed by the Great Head of the church in 
RE-BUILDING TIIE WASTE PLACES. |the spread and establishment of His kingdom 

I went into a meeting of the Society of | @mong us, and in the world. , ; 
Friends in a certain place where T saw a few| Look at it ye young men! Look "7 it ye 
of its members convened for the solemn pur-| YOUDE women ! Look at it ye fathers ! When 
pose of Divine worship. ‘The vacant benches Benhadad, the Syrian, with his host, was to 
of the house in which they had assembled |be delivered into the hands of Ahab, king of 
were many. Time was when these would |Israel, it was to be done “by the young men 
have been filled; but the cares of the world of the princes" of the provinces. hen 
on one hand, and the spirit of disunion on the |judgment and righteousness were to sway the 
other, had left but a small remnant to uphold Jewish councils, the “child Samuel Lord. 
the principles and exemplify the Christian | ‘called, and ordained a prophet to et a 
excellence of this profession. ‘There were| When the altars of Baalem were to be broken 
among the number collected of different ages, 
some to whom the language addressed to a 
church formerly, might be, to a certain extent, 
at least comfortably applied. ‘* ‘Thou hast a 
few names in Sardis that have not defiled their 
garments, and these shall walk with Me in 
white, for they are worthy.” 

It is a melancholy thing to behold the deso- 
lation which has come upon the Society of 
Friends in some neighbourhoods. Dwindled 
to a little handful, comparable to “ one of a 
family, and two of a tribe ;’”’ they seem to recall 
the prophet’s representation. ‘ Yet gleaning 
grapes shall be left in it—as the shaking of an 
olive tree—two or three berries in the top of 
the uppermost bough—four or five in the out- 
most fruitful branches thereof.” 

I am led to enquire what this remnant 
should do in order to repair their waste 
places :— 

When the posterity of Abraham were bond. 
men in the land. of Egypt, the Almighty sent 
unto them Moses and Aaron, and redeemed 
them out of their servitude, making them unto 
himself a people that they might show forth 
His praise. When they rebglled and vexed 
his Holy Spirit, he surrendered them into the 
hands of their enemies—nevertheless, he raised 
up among them from one time to another, holy 
men and women, to act as their deliverers, and 
for their establishment again as a peculiar na- 
tion. Gideon and Barak and Deborah, Jeptha 
and others, were qualified as instruments to be 
used in His hands for this object. 

Is not here shadowed forth a way whereby 
the Society of Friends may again arise, put on 
her beautiful garments, and swell her ranks, 
Did the few that remain among us, attached to 
our primitive order and doctrines, and pro- 
fessing to walk by the same rule, and to mind 
the same thing which our forefathers walked 
by and minded—live close to the Lord—again 
and again seeking the place where prayer is 
wont to be made: did they approach the Most 
High under his own anointing with breathing, 
earnest desires to Him for the revival of his 
cause—did they make Jerusalem their chief 
joy—her renovation their chief labour :—did 
they gird up the loins of their minds, and stir 
up the gift that is in them—did they watch 
—did they wait—did they hope—dic they 
do what their hands find to do with all their 
might—then it might be expected that the 
Society of Friends would renew its ancient 
vigour—break out on the right hand and on 
the left, and strengthen its stakes. Then it 
might be expected that there would be raised 
up within its pale—judges as at the first, and 
counsellors as at the beginning—Gideons, 
and Baraks, and Deborahs, who would be 









































idolatry, when the house of the Lord was to 
be repaired and amended, and the people re- 
newed unto the covenant of God—Josiah 
began to reign, being eight years old, a seeker 
“ after the God of David, his father.” When 
Jacob was to be rescued out of the power of 
Jabin— Deborah arose a mother in Israel.” 
When Caleb was fourscore and five years old, 
he could say, “1 am as strong this day as | 
was in the day that Moses sent me: as my 
strength was then, even so is my strength now 
for war, both to go out and to come in.” 
Young men and young women—fathers and 
mothers! you love the truth—you venerate 
the religious Society of which you are mem- 
bers—you reverence its principles and testi- 
monies—you lament that there are not more 
to support them and exemplify them in their 
practice. See then that you do your part 
towards removing the deficiency. See that 
you be strong, quitting yourselves like men: 
again and again applying to Jesus for the aid 
of his Holy Spirit, that you may thereby re- 
ceive understanding and ability to labour in his 
cause, B. 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


Historical fra 8, illustrating the early 
reli ee of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 


(Continued from p. 36.) 


Humphrey Norton, who had been labouring 
most of the summer and autumn in Rhode 
Island, towards the close of the year passed 
over into Long Island, intending to visit the 
seed that was under suffering in the Dutch 
plantations. He was, however, arrested in 
the 12th month, at Southhold, the jurisdiction 
of which, at this time, was claimed by Con- 
necticut, and sent as a prisoner to New icon 
Here he underwent an examination, and was 
committed to prison, where he was kept heavily 
ironed for twenty days, being allowed neither 
candle or fire. Of his further examination and 
sufferings there, we shall speak under the head 
of the year 1658. 

It is now time to examine how far the doc- 
trines of our Society had obtained foothold in 
the new world at the close of 1657. Meetings 
were established and regularly kept up in pri- 
vate houses in the neighbourhood of Salem 
and of Sandwich. One was held at Provi- 
dence, and another in Rhode Island. On Long 
Island there were many individuals convinced 
of our principles, who were principally located 
in the neighbourhood of Southampton, where 
Richard Smith resided, at Oyster Bay, Ham- 








stead, Jamaica and Flushing. Some one of 
the ministers who came in the Woodhouse had 
been during the year as far south as Maryland, 
where some seals of their gospel labours were 
left. A testimony concerning William Coale, 
who was one of those thus convinced, has come 
down to us. 

In the early part of the year, John Rouse, 
Peter Head sal Mary Fisher laboured in the 
West Indies, from which John Rouse felt 
himself drawn to Rhode Island, where he ar- 
rived towards winter. Of the labours of John 
Bowran we shall speak in his life, which this 


down, and Judah and Jerusalem cleansed of| will probably be the proper place to introduce 


to notice :— 
Biographical Sketch of John Bowran. 


This Friend was born in the year 1627, at 
Cotherstone, in Yorkshire, at which place he 
resided when not travelling in the service of 
truth, until the time of his death. He was 
convinced of the principles of our religious 
Society, through the ministry of George Fox 
and James Naylor, at the time when they were .- 
passing through Yorkshire in 1653. Soon 
after this, a dispensation of the gospel was 
committed to him, which he laboured faithfully 
to fulfil. In the same year, or the beginning 
of the next, he attended at the Startford Steeple 
House, and there preached to the priest and the 
people. ‘The exercise of ministerial gifts in 
the publie places of worship, by those who 
were not the regular preachers, was common 
in that day, no offence appears to have 
been taken at John Bowran’s communication. 
He likewise gave exhortations at the market 
ress in that place, and at Barnard Castle, 

t molestation, Passing on to Bowes, 


; he there in the Steeple House yard addressed 


the congregation, who offered him no injury ’ 
although one of them cried out, ** Hang him! 
Hang him in the bell house.” It is worthy of 
remark, that the individual who thus endeavour- 
ed to prompt the audience to this evil act, shortly 
afterwards took his own life by hanging him- 
self. Being agein drawn forth by the love of 
the gospel, and in obedience to his Master's 
will, he passed northward, and after having 
had a meeting at Allondale, he entered Scot- 
land. At Edinburgh he preached to the peeple 
in the streets and at the market cross. After 
this he travelled throughout Scotland, and 
appears to have been every where kindly 
received by the English army, who were then 
opposing the progress of the royalists in that 
land. He did not, however, escape persecu- 
tion; for the priest fearing the power and 
authority which attended his ministry, vehe- 
mently opposed him. 

In 1656 he visited Ireland, and soon after 
his return from that island, he prepared for a 
voyage to the American continent. Feeling a 
concern to visit Scotland again, before engaging 
in gospel labours in the new world, he entered 
within its borders. ‘The only trace which we 
find of his labours in that land, is an account 
of the em he endured at Strathhaven in 
Lanarkshire. He and William Stockdale bein 
at this town, and feeling that authority — 
power which authorised them to preach the 
everlasting gospel, stood in the market place 
on a market mB and declared the truth to the 
people. For this act of dedication they were 

















many times with staves and with stones; and 
at length dragged out of the town by the rude 
and hard-hearted multitude. From Strathhaven 
he passed northward through the extreme 
length of Scotland, and visited the Orkney 
islands, from whose capital town, Kirkwall, he 
obtained a passage to Barbadoes. 

The hearts of many of the inhabitants of 
Barbadoes having been already, in measure, 
opened to comprehend the spirituality of the 
gospel, they received him with gladness. After 
rejoicing in the life and authority which at- 
tended his ministry in the various meetings he 
held among them, they were afflicted at the 
thought of parting with him, and desired that 
he would remain with them as long as he lived. 
The meat and the drink of the faithful servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is to do his will, and 
John Bowran found, when his service on that 
island was accomplished, that it was his duty 
to pass over to the South American continent. 
So, leaving the sorrowing flock at Barbadoes, 
he took shipping and sailed for Surinam, 
which, although originally a colony of the 
Datch, had a few years previously been taken 
possession of by the English nation. With an 
interpreter, he travelled along the coast of Gui- 
ana for several hundred miles, and held meet- 
ings among the natives. He saw them in 
their devotions beating on hollow trees and 
skins ; but he preached unto them the word of 
the true God, who is worshipped by the obe- 
dience of the heart, and not by superstitious 
observances. As he travelled from tribe to 
tribe, he found himself, from time to time, re- 
newedly qualified to speak to their kings, who 
listened with deference and respect, describing 
him as “a good man, come from far to preach 
the white man’s God.” After declaring the 
gospel through the benighted nations of this 
land, he returned back to Barbadoes, taking 
his interpreter with him. At this place he 
remained a short period visiting his friends. 
In the 3d month, 1658, a ship leaving for 
England, he took passage in her. ‘The voy- 
age proved long, the vessel being thirteen 
weeks out of port. After having been at sea 
for six weeks, they encountered a violent 
storm, which tore away much of their rigging. 
There were about sixty persons on board, and 
their stock of provisions being nearly exhaust- 
ed, they were for five weeks reduced to an 
allowance of one biscuit and a pint of water 
aday. Some of the passengers died from the 
effect of their various hardships; but John 
Bowran arrived safely at Dover. From this 
town he went up to London, where, meeting 
with George Fox and Francis Howgill, he gave 
them an account of his voyage and labours. 
This was about the period when Oliver Crom- 
well died, and his son Richard was proclaimed 
Protector of England. Before returning to his 
home in Yorkshire, John Bowran believed it 
to be his duty to pay a visit to the new head 
of the nation, and warn him of the day of the 
Lord. 

John was not long at his own dwelling, 
before he felt the quickenings of a concern to 
travel yet again in the service of truth. He 
entered Scotland, and after performing a reli- 
gious visit therein, he sailed to Ireland, which 
he visited throughout, travelling from sea to 

























cruelly abused ; being violently knocked down | 





THE FRIEND. 


sea. This visit was about 1660. During the 
succeeding six years, Ireland was much on his 
mind, and he was there, during that period, on 
the work of the gospel six times. 

He cheerfully bore his share of sufferings 
which the persecuting spirit of the world 
inflicted on Friends, for their constancy in 
supporting the testimonies of truth. In 1665, 
he was imprisoned in Durham jail on the act 
for banishment, and was afterwards confined 
in the Richmond house of correction twenty 
weeks, in a severe winter. He was again 
arrested for attending a meeting at Croft bridge, 
for which offence a horse and two oxen were 
taken from him, and he himself was sent a 
prisoner to Durham jail. Here he remained 
until the bishop of Durham effected his release. 

He continued faithfully occupying his gift, 
and travelling, as he believed himself called in 
the work of the ministry; being frequently 
through the west and south of England, on 
which services his dear friend, John Langstaff, 
was generally his companion and fellow-la- 
bourer. At last, age and increasing infirmities 
of body prevented his further travels in the 
work; yet the Lord in mercy granted him a 
green old age, and enabled him to attend meet- 
ings about his own residence almost to the 
very last. About two weeks before his death 
he was able to ride to meeting, and was there 
strengthened to bear his testimony among 
Friends. A few days after he attended the 








as to prevent the access of freebooters, who 
goseniy prefer entering a house by the wrong 
road. 

They should always have a wire grating 
fixed permanently on the outside, to exclude 
rats and mice, whose presence is ever unde- 
sirable where family stores are kept; and the 
inside of each cellar window should be pro- 
tected by a hanging sash, with glass, to fasten 
with a turn-button, or, when open, to be sus- 
pended to the joist above by a hook, to be out 
of the way. Besides the above, there should 
be a shutter, either outside or in, to exclude 
the light when desirable, and also, more effec- 
tually to prevent the frosts of winter from doing 
injury. 

Fruits and roots are always best preserved 
when light is excluded from them ; they should 
not be kept warmer than is necessary for their 
due preservation ; and a damp atmosphere ina 
cellar should be avoided as much as possible, 
both as regards the safety of the eontents, and 
the welfare of the family above. 

All of these requisitions are attained by the 
windows being constructed in the manner above 
proposed ; for, during a fine day in winter, by 
opening the sash window, ventilation speedily 
takes place, and the temperature is reduced to 
a proper standard, when it should be again 
closed. Light is always admitted or excluded 
at pleasure, and vermin are obliged to quarter 
on the careless or negligent. 


funeral of an ancient friend, and there being 
drawn forth in the love of the gospel, he spake 
for a considerable time. On the next First day, 
he desired his son Henry to go to meeting, and 
acquaint Friends * that his days were almost 
spent, and he knew not that he should come 
any more amongst them.”’ His son delivered 
the message, and many of the members of the 
meeting came to see him. On the ensuing 
Third day, he arose without any assistance, 
and came with great cheerfulness from his 
chamber. Then taking his grand-children by 
the hand, he said, “Stay with me, go not 
away, for I am taking my journey to a city, 
New Jerusalem, that needeth not the light of 
the sun, nor the light of moon, for the Lord 
God and the Lamb is the light thereof.”” Soon 
after, he added, ‘‘ Sion is a precious habitation, 
he that dwelleth within the gates of Sion shall 
never want.’’ At another time, he said, ** What 
can be expected? I have seen many good days, 
I have seen the wonders of God both by sea 
and land; and the sea saw the wonders of 
God and fled, and Jordan was driven back.” 
Thus, after many sore travels and labours, 
he had this blessing of the Lord, he lived to 
be full of days, and died in great sweetness of 
spirit and peace of soul, in the same house in 
which he was born, 8th mo. 5th, 1704, aged 
77 years. N. E. 


eee 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Domestic Convenience.—The cellar of a 
farm-house is a very important part of the 
mansion, as it is the depository of a principal 
part of the family fare, and ought to be con- 
structed with particular regard to convenience 
and safety, and kept with perfect neatness and 
care. The windows of a cellar should be pro- 
tected by iron bars, about six inches apart, so 







towards the ‘land of promise,’ 


The writer, after having paid the penalty for 


his negligence, in not fixing his cellar-windows 
right for many years, at last went to work, and 
made the arrangements above stated; the cost 


was trifling, and the convenience and benefit 


very great: light is admitted or excluded in an 


instant; ventilation is effected speedily when 


needed, by whith dampness is avoided; and 
there has never been a rat or mouse in the cel- 
lar since the alteration. 


As the female part of the family is especially 


interested in this matter, it is hoped they will 
review it at least once a week, till the good 
man goes to work and makes the needful im- 
provements in their condition, for many females 
have suffered much in health and constitution, 
by their frequent visits to a damp cellar. 

T 


Montgomery County, Oct. 20, 1840. 


Emigration.—The Morning Courier, a new 


daily paper recently established at Springfield, 
Illinois, has an interesting paragraph respecting 
the tide of emigration through that State to the 
still far west. 


It says: 
‘‘ According to our own observation, (for we 


have travelled much during the past season, 


the tide is setting on the various lines of can 
The Prairies 
have, the whole season, been literally blocked 
up with ‘ movers’ wagons,’ and from the repre- 
sentations, people enough have exchanged 
homes from the East to the West in 1840, to 
add another State to the National Constellation, 
had they all located in a single territory. Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin have re- 
ceived a large portion of the ‘new comers.’ 
Ohio, but a few years since the West, is now 
the starting point for the Far West. The 
Upper Mississippi is no longer the utmost 
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verge of that undefined and interminable terri- 
tory—residents beyond talk of a still farther 
West, and but a few years ere the swelling 
wave will break over the Rocky Mountains, 
and the quiet vales of the Culumbia will teem 
with a people whose progenitors dwelt in rug- 
ged New England, and looked upon the Alle- 
ghanies as the impassable boundary of the 
western world. 


Crops will Pay for Cleaning.—'The great 
secret of successful farming is, never to allow 
any thing to grow that is not sown. It is 
idle to expect good crops, while from one half 
to two thirds of the nutritive properties con- 
tained in the soil, and at least that portion of 
its power of vegetation, is consumed by plants 
not cultivated—or, in other words, by weeds. 
Our meadows have light crops of grass, but is 
there not an ample one of moss, Jolinswort, 
crowfoot, or daisy? We get, perhaps, fifteen 
bushels of wheut per acre, but has not vegetative 
power enough been expended on the charlock, 
stein-krout, or thistle, to have made the fifteen 
bushels thirty? Look at our potato or corn- 
fields, in which the planted crops are maintain- 
ing a doubtful struggle for existence with a 
vigorous growth of vile interlopers, too nu- 
merous to be named.* Is it nota truth that 
we do not cultivate our land as well as we 
ought, to get the greatest returns for the capi- 
tal employed in agriculture; and do we not 
allow one half of the actual value of our lands 
to be thus filched from us, and lose one half of 
our labour? Better to till fifty acres well, and 
as it should be, keeping the soil rich, clean, 
and constantly improving, than to perpetu- 
ate the exhausting, improvident, unprofitable 
methods now so common, on 200 acres.— 
Cultivator. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Management of Fruit Trees.—In my jour- 
neyings through the states, nothing strikes me 
more forcibly than the little care and attention 
bestowed on the orchards which generally 
surround the dwellings of the farmer. The 
sickly appearance of the trees, only occasion- 
ally bearing fruits, and these cankered and 
liable to premature decay, is, I am convinced, 
owing to bad management: it is too much to 
expect fine flavoured fruit, and a regular sup- 
ply, without more care than what is bestowed 
on the wild productions of the forest. The 
finest fruit will degenerate, and become hard 
and cankered, without cultivation, and a regu- 
lar course of pruning; and I am quite sure 
that, by a timely application of these, much of 
the complaint which we hear of the decay of 
our orchards, might be remedied ; for the very 
act of throwing out new wood after pruning, 
would operate as a sweetener of the juices of 
the tree, enabling it, by this purgation, to cast 
off its old chronic habits, inducing a quicker 
circulation of the sap, and rendering it less 
liable to the attacks of the worm and the fly, 
according to the new system advocated in the 
pages of the Cabinet, that blight is the conse- 
quence and not the cause of disease. 





*“ That man would have had a fine crop of weeds, 
had it not been for his corn.” 
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From all that I have seen, I am an advocate 
for the cultivation of the orchard, either by the 
plough or the hog; and a periodical liming of 
the land of an orchard has been found of the 
utmost importance to its future well-being: but 
where will you see those who, in return for its 
fruit, ever think of the common honesty of 
doing aught in the way of eultivation, either 
by manure, by pruning, or by dressing in any 
shape? Assuredly the orchard has less of the 
farmer’s attention than any other part of his 
business, either within doors or without. 

A ‘TRAVELLER. 


mn 
The Progress of Steam Navigation. 


The November number of the American 
Repertory contains a very interesting paper, 
read by Count Darn, to the French Chamber 
of Deputies, on the project of a law to establish 
a steam communication between France and 
this country, and from which we condense the 
following statistics of the progress of steam 
navigation. 

It was in 1807 that the first steamboat ap- 
peared; it was constructed by Fulton; its 
engine had a power of eighteen horses, and 
accomplished the passage trom New York to 
Albany in thirty-three hours. It was the lot 
of the United States, whose streams, lakes, 
and extensive coasts, interrupted by enormous 
bays, and covered with islands, are so well 
adapted to the establishment of steamers, to 
enter the first in this career, and to cement, by 
means of this wonderful instrument of commu- 
nicauon, the bond of unity between the popu- 
lation scattered on its soil in a state of isolation, 
and almost completely without communication 
with each other. 

The progress of steam navigation from that 
period was very rapid in this country. We 
see in an official report, presented on the 13th 
December, 1838, to Congress, by the secretary 
of the treasury, that thirteen hundred steam- 
boats have been built in the United States, from 
1808 to 1839; of these, eight hundred are still 
serviceable. 

In England, the first steamer was launched 
on the Clyde, in 1811. It is not uninteresting 
to see the progress made by Great Britain in 
this particular. ‘The last statistical reports 
published in Liverpool give, on this point, the 
following data:—there were, in 1812, only 
two steamboats in England; in 1814, only 
five ; in 1825, there were already one hundred 
and sixty-eight; in 1835, five hundred and 
thirty-eight; and in 1839, eight hundred and 
forty steamers. 

In France, the first attempts date scarcely 
sooner than from 1820, and it was only in 
1826, after many fruitless attempts, that a regu- 
Jar service of steam packets was established on 
the Seine. ‘The state of the rivers of France 
are greatly calculated to retard the rapid ad- 
vancement of steam navigation. The Rhone 
is an impetuous stream, and difficult of ascent. 
The Loire, extensive and changeable in its 
course, offers a depth of water which is fre- 
quently insufficient; and the Seine has its 
frequent bends. In the last account given by 
the Marine administration, we see that there 
was, in 1833, seventy-five steamboats; in 
1834, eighty-two; in 1835, one hundred; in 
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1836, one hundred and five; in 1837, one 


hundred and twenty-four, and in 1838, one 
hundred and sixty. ‘This statement does not 
include government steamers, of which there 
are thirty-eight, carrying engines of from one 
hundred and sixty to two hundred and fifty 
horse power. 

Thus England holds the first rank; the 
United States the second, and France the third. 

Tn 1819, a vessel from the United States, the 
Savannah, crossed the ocean to Liverpool, 
partly by wind, and partly by steam. ‘Thus 
our country had the lead again in daring to 
apply Fulton’s machine to long voyages, and 
this is the more remarkable, that we have al- 
ways had but few steamers on sea service. 
This first essay was not repeated until 1835, 
when the English undertook the passage from 
Falmouth to the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The 
Atalanta, with an engine nearly similar to that 
of the Savannah, accomplished, in thirty-seven 
days, a distance of twenty-four hundred nauti- 
cal miles. ‘The Berenice, the Medea, and 
the Zenobia, performed passages of different 
lengths, on the coast of Africa, and in the 
Indian seas. All these boats were English. 
In the Mediterranean, steamers of different 
nations—Neapolitan, Sardinian, Austrian, and 
French—crossed from one part to another. 
Lastly, the French service from Marseilles to 
Alexandria was established, and threw open a 
new access to the East. ‘The passage to Con- 
stantinople, which was sometimes forty-five 
days in duration, was thus reduced to thirteen 
days and a half. 

From this time the question of the practica- 
bility of crossing the Atlantic was agitated ; 
and it having been ascertained that the increase 
of power in the engine by no means entailed 
the necessity of a similar increase in the con- 
sumption of coal, it was determined that the 
experiment should be tried; and on the 4th 
of April, 1838, the Sirius arrived at New 
York in safety, afier a passage of fifteen 
days. Scarcely had this vessel arrived at 
New York, when it was joined by the Great 
Western, which started from Bristol on the 
Sth of the same month, after a passage of four- 
teen days. 

Henceforth the problem was solved. America 
was nearer the European continent by half the 
distance which formerly separated them. The 
events which have since occurred, have ratified 
these first expectations. The Great Western 
has crossed the Atlantic twenty-eight times 
during the spaee of fourteen months, without 
accident, and maintaining an almost uniform 
speed, the average time of which was sixteen 
days going, oa thirteen to fourteen days 
coming back. The last voyage, within the 
time mentioned, was even accomplished in 
eleven days and a half. 

Within two years past, the English have 
advanced with gigantic strides in their ope- 
rations. A first line from Bristol to New 
York was established in 1838. The company 
to whom it belongs have four steamers, of four 
hundred and fifty horse power, namely—the 
Sirius, the Great Western, the Royal William, 
and the Liverpool; and it is said that they are 
now building an iron steamer, which is to have 
two engines, whose united power will be equal 
to one thousand horses. 
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Another line was established for the service 
of London and New York. ‘Two vessels, the 
President and British Queen, are employed 
on it. The engine of the President is six 
hundred, and the Queen five hundred horse 
power. They can accommodate from two 
hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and 
fifty passengers, and receive a load of from 
five to six hundred tons. A third line con- 
nects New York to Liverpool, so that there are 
already three establishments sending steam 
vessels from different parts of England to New 
York. 

Besides these, a contract was sealed on the 
4th of July, 1839, between the English Admi- 
ralty and Samuel Cunard, for the transit of 
letters from Liverpool to Halifax. S. Cunard 
has engaged that there shall be two departures 
per ao, and receives from the government 
a compensation of $300,000 per annum. The 
Britannia, of four hundred and fifty horse 
power, was launched in the beginning of 
February, 1839. S. Cunard’s line has been 
extended of the city to Boston. 

Lastly, a more extensive service will con- 
nect Great Britain and the West India Islands. 
There is a company in existence, under the 
name of the Royal Steam Navigation Com- 

any, which is preparing vessels for New Or- 
eans, Mexico, and part of the South American 
coast. This company the government indem- 
nifies by an annual payment of $1,125,000. 

We have entered into these details, in order 
to show by what successive steps, and at what 
pains, these great results have been obtained. 
Their very tardiness is a pledge and proof of 
their stability. ‘The idea of crossing the At- 
lantic by steam is not new, but a project the 
execution of which has been sought after for 
the last thirty years. ‘The human understand- 
ing has proceeded in this circumstance as it 
always proceeds in inventions of a durable 
nature, by uncertain attempts. Fulton’s ma- 
chine received little by little, at the hands of 
its constructors, those improvements which 
time and experience are sure to occasion. The 
end is attained—the facts are undeniable—and 
the consequences will be of no ordinary cha- 
racter. This approximation of the two worlds, 
and this new instrument, delivered into the 
hands of the maritime powers an uninterrupt- 
ed chain of communication established among 
numerous nations, until these, divided by enor- 
mous distances, brings forward new relations 
among them. ‘The flux and reflux of these 
nations towards one another increases the 
sphere of action of each. It is more than a 
revolution of commerce and industry. For 
when two individuals are brought together, 
their contact, the conjunction of their efforts 
and of their minds, changes entirely the recip- 
rocal conditions of their isolate state. When 
two nations then are brought into closer com- 
munication, the effect increases in the propor- 
tion of one man to the whole nation.— Nation- 
al Gazette. 


Tight Lacing.—The highest mortality of 
English women by consumption may be 
ascribed partly to the indoor life which they 
lead, and partly to the compression, preventing 


the expansion of the chest, by costume. In 


both ways the lungs are deprived of a free) the slave trade as a scourge which has too long 
draught of vital air, and the altered blood de-| desolated Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted 
posits tuberculous matter with a fatal facility.| humanity.” ‘The slave trade continues to exist 
Thirty-one thousand aad ninety English wo-|in an aggravated form. It is estimated that 
men had died in one year (the year ending|upwards of three hundred thousand human 
June 30, 1839) of the incurable malady! Wiill| beings are annually sacrificed on the continent 
not this impressive fact induce persons of rank|of Africa in the prosecution of this wicked 
and influence to set their countrywomen right | traffic; in addition, upwards of seventy thou- 
in the article of dress, and lead them to abandon |sand are annually transferred from the older to 
a practice which disfigures the body, strangles|the more newly settled slave states in the Uni- 
the chest, produces nervous or other disorders, |ted States of America; millions of the human 
and has an unquestionable tendency to implant) race are also still retained in unrighteous and 
an incurable hectic malady in the frame ? Girls | cruel bondage. 
have no more need of artificial bones and} ‘This convention, therefore, being solemnly 
bandages than boys. impressed with a sense of the national sin of 
slavery and the slave trade, and under a settled 
‘conviction that the only effectual means to put 
an end to the slave trade, is to abolish slavery, 
does most earnestly and respectfully appeal to 
the governor of New Jersey, to employ all that 
influence and power with which divine Provi- 
dence has entrusted him to secure immediate 
and unconditional liberty to the slave. 

It is high time that the civilized world, and 
TWELFTH MONTH. 19, 1840. more especially the nations which bear the 

>’ __*____ |Christian name, should purge themselves from 

these foul abominations; we open our mouth 
for the dumb, and plead for our brethren who 
cannot plead for themselves. ‘The Lord Jesus 
Christ died upon the cross equally for them as 
for us. 


The task of working improvement on the 
earth is much more delightful than all the vain- 
glory which can be acquired by ravaging it 
with the most uninterrupted career of con- 
quests. — Washington. 





THE FRIEND. 


Among the transactions of the abolition con- 
vention held in London in the 6th month last, 
was the adoption of a circular, addressed re- 
spectively to the governors of the different 


oo this Union. A copy of that received) Great Britain has at length manumitted the 
by Governor Pennington, of New Jersey, to} 4 . ‘ : 
; var” wwe {Slaves in the West Indies, and in other colo- 
which he returned a respectfnl answer, we)! . . 
. ; inies; it has been declared by the law of the 
place below. It must seen strange and scarce-! p_.,: 
; | British government, that slavery shall for ever 
ly credible to those who come after us, that a| . Siie : 
: pi : a jcease in those colonies ; the happiest results 
paper of this description, signed by Thomas'|, . «e 
ah: Bee om : jhave ensued, most gratifying reports have been 
Clarkson, the venerable Christian philanthro-| . 
; ; Sal \now presented, showing that the negroes have 
pist, should, as is the fact, have stirred up to 
; , peaceably exchanged a state of slavery for one 
violent anger several of the southern governors, ‘ ay 
; : of freedom, industry prevails, prosperity in- 
evinced in language of coarse abuse, extremely . a ae 7 
; te : ; creases, and Christianity is honoured and prac- 
unbecoming the dignity of their stations. ised 
To his Excellency, William Pennington,| We desire reverently to commit this cause to 
Governor of New Jersey. God. We implore his blessing on this appeal. 
‘« Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is| We pray that, through the power of the Holy 
a reproach to any people.” Righteousness is| Spirit, rulers and subjects may, in all coun- 
comprehended and enforced in this precept of| tries, be brought to receive and to act upon the 
the Lord Jesus Christ—* All things whatso-| gospel of our Holy Redeemer; and that the 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do day may be hastened when violence shall no 
ye even so to them.” more be ee throughout e ae earth, 
‘‘ God hath made of one blood all nations of| Wasting nor destruction within her borders. 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth’’ Signed in behalf of the committee. — 
—we are all, of whatever nation and clime, the ‘Tomas Crarkson, President. 
children of Adam. With the great Creator of : mr 
all things there is no respect of persons. All| It sometimes happens that to meet a call 
men are brethren; and in this relation of from the printer for matter to fill a small va- 
brotherhood they are all entitled to the equal|cancy, in the hurry, we have recourse to 
enjoyment of personal and civil liberty. means nearest at hand ; such was the case 
Slavery and the slave trade are violations of| with respect to the rat story in our last. We 
this great principle, the assumption by man of| since learn that the statement is not true. 
the right of property in man, is in open opposi- | 
tion to the pure and righteous law of God, and ‘ends’ Meeting Hi Sori 
hence the perpetration of these crimes has ee ee See ee 
perp . ‘| Pa., on the 10th instant, Prinzas Lownes, to Emmy, 
ever been found to obstruct the happiness of| daughter of John Lewis. 
man; oppression and cruelty are their certain xs ee 
attendants ; they have their origin in pride and} pgp, on Sixth day morning, the 6th of 11th month, 
avarice, and they foment and strengthen all the | at the residence of her son Ezra Comfort, Atice Com- 
evil passions of the human heart. rorT, an elder, in the 87th year of her age. A mem- 
In later years the attention of the world has a of Plymouth Particular and Gwynedd Monthly 
been increasingly directed to these enormous|” °°"'"S: 
sins, and the congress of the representatives of 
the sovereigns, assembled at Verona in No- 
vember, 1822, declared ‘ that they considered 
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